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Q&A: Keyworth Ranges Over the Federal Science Scene 


George A. Keyworth II, the President’s Science Advis- 
er and Director of the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy (OSTP), spoke with SGR Editor Greenberg on 
October 17. Following is the text, transcribed and edited 
by SGR. 

* 

SGR. Fears are being expressed in Congressional hear- 
ings and elsewhere that big projects—SDI, the manned 
space station, the Superconducting Super Collider 
(SSC)—will squeeze “‘little science.” 

Keyworth. The concerns are real, but they stem from 
a bigger problem. Last year, the freeze strategy for the 
federal budget meant that the momentum that had been 
gained in emphasizing basic research at universities was 
stopped in its tracks. This present concern about big 
science vs. small science is a result of the awareness that 
the continued emphasis on university basic research 
may not continue. 

Look at Britain, the country that probably among all 
major countries has cut the most from its support for 


Administration Opposes Bill 
To Finance Academic Labs—Page 5 


academic research. You will find the argument about 
big and small science is the greatest there. It doesn’t 
come because of basic differences of big and little; it 
comes from the fact that people are beginning to think 
the pot is too small. And then they’re beginning to argue 
with each other about where it goes. My own view is that 
if we have as an objective to maintain our preeminence 
in science, then we have no choice but to pursue both 
big and little science. 

SGR. The desirability of doing both isn’t at issue. 

Keyworth. I hear very little discussion about whether 
American science is strengthened by a balance or 
whether SSC is important to preserve our creative edge. 
What I hear as I travel around the country is that in Dr. 
X’s department at Y university, they hoped for a 30- 
percent increase over the last 2 years, and it’s beginning 
to look like cost-of-living only. And they’re mad. That’s 
what I hear, almost universally. 

I hear very little discussion in the scientific communi- 
ty about the nature of the competition that we face, the 
nature of the demands for talent that an increasingly 
competitive environment demands. ] hear more con- 
cern about whether regional and demographic distribu- 
tions are being met. I hear more sounds of greed than I 


hear sounds of concern. What [former OMB Director] 
Stockman has often called the “traditional trough be- 
havior” is probably more predominant than the sense of 
awareness that the country depends on our scientific 
and technological base in a way that it hasn’t since the 
Second World War. 

SGR. You have often expressed concern about what's 
coming out of the roughly one-third of federal R&D 
spending that goes into the national labs. Are changes 
taking place? 

Keyworth. I’m rather pleased. If I had to point at 
landmarks that have represented a lot of work but which 
have made significant accomplishments, one of them 
would be the Packard Report on the National Laborato- 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


It Pays to Yell: Questioning its relative value in austere 
times, NSF Director Erich Bloch eliminated from the 
1986 budget NSF’s $1-million program for university- 
based studies of Ethical Values in Science and Technol- 
ogy (EVIST). NSF aides said he considered it soft stuff 
compared to the ‘‘hard”’ sciences. Whereupon EVIST’s 
recipients and onlooking friends counterattacked; Con- 
gressmen barraged Bloch with hostile inquiries, and 
whispers circulated about the cultural depth of the for- 
mer IBM engineer at NSF’s helm. On October 11, fol- 
lowing a meeting with EVIST’s advisory committee, 
Bloch granted a reprieve. EVIST lives. Newly an- 
nounced deadline for applications: January 1. 

Lobbying has begun to drum up support for creating 
an NSF-style US National Foundation for Foreign Lan- 
guage and Area Studies. Drawing upon a study by the 
Association of American Universities, a task force of the 
DoD-University Forum has asked the AAU to draft a bill 
and has recommended that, starting next summer, the 
Secretary of Defense should ‘‘cultivate support for [the] 
legislation from cabinet colleagues.” 

First-year medical school enrolments are continuing in 
a very slow decline, with 16,268 admissions last fall, a 
drop of 362 from the 1981 level, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. However, the num- 
ber of applicants is down sharply, from 42,624 in 1974 to 
a projected 30,000 next year. In 1977, white males ac- 
counted for nearly 80 percent of applicants; they’re now 
down te 51 percent. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

ries [produced in 1983 for the White House Science 
Office by a Committee Chaired by David Packard, 
Chairman of Hewlett-Packard.] I would say that the 
national laboratories of 1985 are fundamentally 
changed from what we saw in 1982. There’s been a 
strong shift toward a focus on major national goals—be 
they national security, education, or strengthening our 
industrial technology base. There’s been movement 
away from insularity, isolafionism, into better harmony 
with universities and industry; there’s been a remark- 
able change. There’s openness and recognition of the 
fact that things are going to be different tomorrow, and 
therefore let’s optimize those changes. 


Praise for Argonne Lab 


SGR. Name a lab that’s a model of these changes. 

Keyworth. Argonne National Laboratory—a labora- 
tory that’s received a lot of criticism—has done some 
very impressive things with respect to industries and 
academic organizations in the region. I think Livermore 
National Laboratory has done a lot with respect to a 
broader spectrum of national security needs that go far 
beyond the nuclear weapons program that has been 
their traditional activity. 

The laboratories in the Agricultural Research Lab- 

oratories and even in the land-grant institutions are defi- 
nitely an area we can look at with some pride. To have 
moved from the traditional agricultural research envi- 
ronment, into the posture of seizing today’s opportuni- 
ties in biotechnology, is remarkable. We’ve come a long 
way. There’s increasing awareness in the Congress. 
There’s a lot of enthusiasm in the agricultural communi- 
ty. 
SGR. What about NIH? 
Keyworth. You and others have pointed out my occa- 
sional frustrations with NIH. On the other hand, NIH is 
taking a serious look at its role in educating and training 
people to carry forth biotechnology. I think some of the 
overly simplistic arguments about are we moving from 
health care into the base temptations of profitmaking 
industry is a red herring. That’s not the issue at all. 


The question is are we training people as well as doing 
biomedical research. I think there is increasing aware- 
ness of that. The NIH has taken a bold step in meeting 
the requirements of the time. I’m still worried about 
whether our ability to train young people is commensu- 
rate with the promise in those fields. I don’t think it’s as 
much a problem of NIH as it is a problem of the biomed- 
ical community. 

SGR. NIH has been looking at this for a long time. 
Have they done anything about it? 

Keyworth. I think NIH’s awareness of the fact that 
they possess a responsibility that encompasses but goes 
beyond carrying out biomedical research alone is quite 
different than it was a few years ago. I still think we have 
quite a way to go, but you don’t hear me chiding NIH 
these days. The slope is in the right direction. 

SGR. How are the operations of you and your office 
affected by Don Regan as Chief of Staff for the White 
House? 

Keyworth. Our OSTP operations have changed con- 
tinually over the past 5 years, in the sense that when the 
Administration began, there was a tremendous amount 
of learning by everybody, including us. We held a tre- 
mendous number of cabinet and other meetings at 
which we assessed from first principles issues such as 
national competitiveness. The biggest change for me 
was when the SDI speech was given [March 1983]. My 
own personal efforts turned toward SDI. 


Half Time Spent on SDI 


SGR. How much time do you spend on SDI? 

Keyworth. About 50 percent. I have a corps of staff 
people who work with me, but it’s much less than half of 
our [total] staff time. 

The important thing is that we have moved from an 
Administration that’s trying to learn and seek the best 
ways to implement the President’s policies into a deeper 
knowledge of where and how we want to get there, and 
to implementing the tactics. When we moved from strat- 
egy to tactics, we’ve seen a lot less frequency of meet- 
ings and a lot more people going off and doing their 

(Continued on page 3) 
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... Adapting to Meese’s Move from White House Post 


(Continued from page 2) 
jobs. I’ve been told my some of my predecessors that 
the transition is what happens in every administration. 

SGR. Does Don Regan have any particular interest in 
OSTP activities, more or less than his predecessor? 

Keyworth. Ed Meese’s departure was most certainly a 
change for us, in the sense that the policy planning that 
was carried out in the Counselor’s Office has never been 
fully supplanted. It’s just different. It goes on. So we’ve 
adapted to the change. 

My personal relationship to Ed Meese was very close. 
I miss him, not as much operationally, probably, but 
just because we had very common views about lots of 
things. We have good relationships with other people, 
like Al Kingon [Secretary of the Cabinet], right now. 

SGR. Do you attend the daily White House senior staff 
meeting? 

Keyworth. I’ve never been part of the senior staff 
meetings. Senior staff meetings are not-meetings where 
either I or other science advisers have gone, because 


they are tactical meetings on how to deal with the Con- 
gress and how to arrange the President’s daily calendar. 
Whereas we are very much a strategic office and I think 
always will be. I’ve been in the main processes by which 
our office has interfaced in a formal way in cabinet 
councils or in the National Security Council. 

SGR. Opposition to the Superconducting Super Col- 
lider seems to be growing. 

Keyworth. I feel extremely upbeat about SSC. I can’t 
remember which Congressman it was who said to me, 
“There’s no way we’re going to give up retaining our 
preeminence in this highly visible field of science.” The 
question is where and when. I feel very confident on it. 
We have strong support from the Secretary of Energy. I 
see increasingly strong support in the Congress. I see 
strong interest abroad, in Japan, in being participants in 
the development, which means bearing some of the 
financial burden. I think as we become an increasingly 
competitive nation, that we will value our leadership in 

(Continued on page 4) 


Selfish Squabbling Crimps R&D Budgets, OSTP Aide Says 


Just reported to the outside world, courtesy of a 
transcription by “‘Research Review” magazine, pub- 
lished by the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory, is the 
following from an extemporaneous talk given at the 
lab last May by John McTague, No. 2 in the White 
House Science Office. 

* 

I would like to make a few remarks about how one 
can influence funding, for better or worse. 

What has happened in high-energy physics is a 
classic example of a field that has presented a united 
front on almost every occasion. Their funding has 
done relatively well. They are now in the process of 
seeking a very largescale facility (the Superconduct- 
ing Super Collider). To the tune of several billion 
dollars, that’s going to be something of a national 
decision, not just a physics decision, not just a science 
decision. It must be a national commitment. The 
high-energy physics community is likely to make a 
very good case and get it listened to very carefully, 
and I think the decision process will be rational. 

On the other hand, materials science is probably 
the single identifiable collection of scientists and en- 
gineers who have done themselves the most harm. 
Materials scientists argue from the point of view of 
“don’t give him the money, I’m better than he is, or 
I’m more relevant than he is.” 

The result is that a significant amount of funding 
has been lost from the materials-science community, 
never to show up anywhere else in that community or 


any other community. The moral of that story is that 
funding is not a conserved variable... . 

What is the future of the national labs? The future 
isn’t very good, as I see it. The main problem is the 
inability of the laboratories to take control of their 
own destinies. 

I don’t know a single industrial laboratory that 
receives its funding from 100 different units, each of 
which is specified in a document, and in which there 
is so little discretion left to the director of the labora- 
tory to make a success out of it as there is in the multi- 
program DOE (Department of Energy) labs such as 


yourown.... 
I don’t believe the future of the laboratories will 
turn upward until DOE . . . gives significant discre- 


tionary funding to laboratories on a proper time 
scale. This should be ruthlessly judged on the basis of 
performance, not on the basis of the mechanism by 
which funds were allocated. There is hope for that, 
but it will only occur if there is a coherent demand for 
it. Unless the laboratories have the ability to sig- 
nificantly define what their identity is within very 
broad mandates, there is no clear sign of an upward 
trend.... 

The labs haven’t been able to come together and 
argue from a unified front. If there is coherent argu- 
ing, as there is in the high-energy physics community, 
I think we have a chance of using to full extent the 
enormous amount of talent in the national laborato- 
ries. 
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... Doubts Summit Will Enlarge US-USSR Science Ties 


(Continued from page 3) 
such visible areas. ! think we've going to build SSC, and 
I think we’re far more than halfway from a question 
mark to a firm commitment. 

SGR. Some Congressmen say the issue is whether to 
build it. Do you feel that this is now an assured project of 
the US government? 


Keyworth. We’re all wrestling with the questions of 


how to allocate resources, how to maintain big vs. small 
science. My own feeling is, I cannot imagine the United 
States not building SSC—aunless some technical advance 
Says it is no longer a pressing need. 

SGR. Do you feel the same confidence about the Con- 
tinuous Electron Beam Accelerator Facility (CEBAF) 
[planned for a site in Newport News, Va.]? 

Keyworth. The Newport News machine is farther 
along; I think we’re going to build that, too. They’re 2 
different things. Newport News is a construction pro- 
ject; the SSC—they’re quibbling about how to do it, but 
it’s a major national commitment, like the space station. 


Confident About CEBAF Accelerator 


SGR. Do you regard CEBAF as home free? 

Keyworth. One thing about our annual appropria- 
tions process is that there’s no such thing as home free. I 
feel confident that we will build it. It’s been scrutinized 
up, down, and sideways technically. It has definitely 
been the victim of some of the same squabbling over 
funds that we’re seeing in the big-versus-small-science 
argument, the haves versus the have-nots. But I don’t 
think we’re going to spell the end of an exciting field of 
science, which is exactly what would happen if we didn’t 
build that machine. 

SGR. Will the summit bring an announcement of re- 
newed Soviet-American cooperation in science and tech- 
nology? 

Keyworth. I don’t think science and technology coop- 
eration is going to be a major element at the summit. I 
know there are people within the diplomatic arena, in 
the State Department, who would very much like to use 
the opportunity as a way of expanding our channels with 
the Soviet Union. 

My own view is that the cooperations we’ve had in the 
past have been remarkably unsuccessful, scientifically 
or as tools of foreign policy. They have provided ample 
opportunities for some very interesting foreign travel, 
of which I myself have partaken. When I was a scientist 
at Los Alamos, I taught.a summer school down in the 
Crimea on neutron physics, and I traveled extensively in 
the Soviet Union. I found it intellectually stimulating. 
Whether it strengthened my ability to contribute to the 
frontiers of American science is something I’d be a little 
less sanguine about. But it was a lot of fun. 

SGR. Is there more value to these agreements than just 


the tourist aspect? 
Keyworth. I think the tourist aspect is far more preva- 
lent than the genuine strengthening of the American 


- scientific and technical base. I would hope that as we 


talk about cooperation with the Soviets in the future, we 
can pay a little more attention to the substance and a 
little less to the cosmetics. 


Space Cooperation 


’ SGR. The President has approved steps toward re- 
newed space cooperation with the Soviets. 
Keyworth. There have been discussions by a number 


‘of people about reopening some relatively low-level 


space cooperation with the Soviet Union. I think those 
are in large measure dormant right now. Whether the 
Soviets will come up at Geneva with some particular 
thrusts for either real or propaganda purposes, I can’t 
guess. 

SGR. Is there anything in the pipeline for Geneva? 

Keyworth. Not at the present moment, that I know 
of. 

SGR. You’ve been speaking in public recently with 
great enthusiasm about NSF's program of Engineering 
Research Centers. 

Keyworth. I’m more enthusiastic about them than 
about anything since I’vé been here. I think the concept 


‘ is the single most important thing that we’ve done as an 


Administration in increasing the efficiency and the ef- 
fectiveness of federal R&D dollars. 

People often ask me what I thought has changed the 
most since we’ve been here. I say, without equivoca- 
tion, it’s the improved relations between industry and 
the universities and the renewed vigor on university 
campuses. When I had briefings from the Academy on 
various fields of science last year, every one of the six 
areas came up with one conclusion: Continued pushing 
of the frontiers in those fields was constrained by the 
difficulty of assembling multidisciplinary teams to work 
on the problems. Our universities are, justifiably and 
understandably, structured to pursue disciplinary re- 
search. On the other hand, we increasingly find our- 
selves as a nation confronting the solving of problems 
that have technically based solutions. We need to ex- 
pose our young people to a problem-solving environ- 
ment. 

These centers—I’d rather call them Science and 
Technology Centers—are multidisciplinary mechanisms 
by which chemists, physicists, neurobiologists, engi- 
neers, etc., can get together and solve exciting, intellec- 
tually demanding, real-world problems. 

SGR. [f all this is so, why is the federal government 
supporting only 6 of them? 

Keyworth. That’s right. That’s why I’m proposing—I 

(Continued on page 5) 
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R&D Agency Heads Oppose Fuqua Laboratory Facilities Bill 


With NSF Director Erich Bloch as the leadoff wit- 
ness, a string of government research agency heads 
expressed opposition last week to a House bill that 
would require the agencies to finance new laborato- 
ries in universities (SGR Vol. XV, No. 12). 

Testifying on the University Research Facilities 
Revitalization Act of 1985 (HR 2823), Bloch agreed 
that the universities need help, but rejected the bill 
as the solution. “We will never have enough money 
to do all we would like to do,” he told the House 
Science and Technology Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Technology. “And in the present fi- 
nancial climate, the cost of meeting the objectives 
of the bill would probably be drawn from funds 
that would otherwise be avaiiable for research sup- 
port.” 

Bloch’s testimony was more or less echoed by rep- 
resentatives of the other federal agencies. whose 
budgets are pinpointed in the bill—NASA, NIH, 
plus the Departments of Defense, Energy, and Agri- 
culture. As is routine in such matters, their testimony 
was reviewed for harmony by the White House Of- 
fice of Science and Technology Policy. 

The bill, introduced last summer by Rep. Don 
Fuqua (D-Fla.), Chairman of the House Science and 
Technology Committee, is enthusiastically supported 
by its would-be academic beneficiaries. It would au- 


Keyworth (Continued from page 4) 

don’t do this very often. I have gone out and said public- 
ly, look, we have a problem. We call it trade, we call it 
competitiveness. What we have recognized is that tech- 
nology and talent are our 2 biggest competitive levers. 
How are we going to accelerate our ability to use them? 
I don’t know any means better than to right now sub- 
stantially increase one of the few real gems that we have 
learned together. 

One of the things I found rewarding about these cen- 
ters is that when we had $10 million for them, we got 
proposals for $2.2 billion. What it said was that it wasn’t 
our idea; it was an idea that thousands of people had 
simultaneously. It was obvious and it needed to be 
done. Now I think what we ought to do is go out this 
next year and make it a major portion of our entire 
R&D budget strategy. I’ve publicly proposed that. I 
think we need to have something on the order of half a 
billion dollars worth of funds available for it. 

SGR. Will there eventually be 50 to 100 of these cen- 
ters? 

Keyworth. I would strongly suspect so. By °88, I 
would be very surprised to see as few as 50 of them. It 


thorize the 6 federal agencies eventually to set aside 
10 percent of their awards to academic institutions 
and apply the money to the construction and renova- 
tion of research facilities. In fiscal 1987, which begins 
next October 1, the startup sum would be about $470 
million. 

Bloch stressed that NSF has adopted a new policy 
under which the Foundation will “consider limited 
support for facilities when a compelling case can be 
made.” The budget does not contain additional mon- 
ey, for facilities, he conceded. The new policy, en- 
dorsed by NSF’s senior policy body, the National 
Science Board, simply means that facilities will be in 
competition with general research support and other 
standard programs at NSF. 

In response to questioning from a polite but obvi- 
ously disagreeing Subcommittee, Bloch noted that in 
the 1960s, NSF budgeted special funds for academic 
research facilities. “There are precedents,” he 
agreed. But times are different now, he said. 

The cool response from the Administration was 
expected. But even if the agency heads had been 
supportive, everyone realizes that there’s no chance 
for the bill amid the deficit-cutting frenzy now taking 
place on Capitol Hill. The object of the bill’s support- 
ers at this point is to build a record, rally support, and 
hope for better times. 


started in the National Science Foundation, and now 
we’re seeing them receive a lot of interest in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Department of Energy, NIH, Agri- 
culture. We’ll see a lot of interest in them. I think 
they’re the best thing we’ve done. 

I’m positive, confident that we’re going to hear lots of 
arguments about why do we need any change, or fears 
that they’re going to take money away from the individ- 
ual investigator. But if we focus on what it’s going to 
take to keep us at the fore in science and technology, 
we’re going to have to take steps like this. And I hope 
we can keep it out of the trough debates and in the 
strategy debates. 

SGR. Is there anything to the latest round of rumors 
that you’re planning to leave this job soon? 

Keyworth. I’m staying for the indefinite future. I 
wouldn’t attempt to make an assessment about whether 
I'll stay the whole 8 years. But right now, I’m up to my 
eyebrows in science policy and SDI (Strategic Defense 
Initiative) and a lot of other activities. 


Next Issue—Part II: Keyworth Assails 
the Star Wars Boycott 
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Washingion Pushes Europe to Enlist in Star Wars R&D 


London. Relays of official sales teams from.Washing- 
ton have made it evident that the Reagan Administra- 
tion is eager to sign up at least one major NATO nation 
for a partnership in Star Wars research before the Gene- 
va summit. But for strategic, commercial, and political 
reasons, the European candidates aren’t leaping at the 
lure of a share of the multi-billion-dollar Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (SDI). 

France, Canada, and some of the smaller NATO 
countries have already politely turned down repeated 
invitations to join up, partly on political grounds and 
also because they are dubious of of SDI’s technical feasi- 
bility. These refusals do not preclude firms in these 
nations from accepting contracts directly from SDI or 
through SDI’s American contractors. But such deals do 
not carry the same political weight as an overt gover- 
mental embrace of the missile-defense scheme. 

The countries still engaged in government-level an- 
guishing over the American offer are West Germany, 
Britain, Italy, and Japan. Firms in all of them are eager 
to join up, but the governments see a mixed bag of 
consequences from participation in the program. 

The cash and excitement of Star Wars research 
threatens a diversion of scarce manpower and resources 
away from commercially promising projects at home. In 
addition, officials in the holdout governments are con- 
cerned about America’s increasingly tight controls over 
advanced technology. From this they fear that America 
will seek to reap the political benefits of foreign partici- 
pation while tying it up under contracts that exclude 
foreign industry from spinoff benefits. There’s also a 
fear that opportunities for researching the most promis- 
ing technologies will be reserved for American organi- 
zations. There is, in fact, no end of dour scenarios in 
which Europe once again comes out on the wrong end of 
high-tech dealing with its American friends. 

Meanwhile, Britain has emerged as the leader in Eu- 
rope’s discussions on intergovernmental agreements for 


SDI research. Stressing the “special relationship’’’ 


theme, and reminding the US that Britain has provided 
rhetorical support for SDI, Mrs. Thatcher and Defense 
Secretary Haseltine have told American officials that 
they’re eager for Britain to join up—but at a price: $1 
billion to $1.5 billion worth of SDI contracts with British 
government and industrial research organizations over 
the next 5 years. 

The suggestion was turned down, amid subliminal 
indications that the Americans considered the offer out- 
rageous as well as politically unpalatable in a US Con- 
gress eager to deliver SDI money to its own constitu- 
ents. 

There’s been a good deal more trans-Atlantic back- 


2300 in Star Wars Boycott 


The Star Wars boycott has collected 2300 signa- 
tures from faculty members, postdocs, and graduate 
students on campuses across the country, says the 
latest accounting from the drive to mobilize academe 
against taking part in the Administration’s missile- 
defense program. 

According to John Kogut, a physics professor at 
the University of Illinois—a center of the boycott 
movement—the signatories include 1200 faculty 
members. Kogut said the movement is growing and 
already has the backing of over half the faculty mem- 
bers in 14 major physics departments. The petition- 
ers pledge not to solicit or accept funds from the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. The petitions vary from 
campus to campus, but they generally are based on 
doubts about the technical feasibility of missile de- 
fense, its effects on arms-control agreements and 
prospects, and the economic burden. 

SDI officials say that applications from university 
researchers are around the 3000 mark and that 
they’re not concerned by the boycott. But, as evi- 
denced by the recent pitch that SDI’s head, Lt. Gen- 
eral James Abrahamson, made to a group of univer- 
sity presidents (SGR Vol. XV, No. 17), they may be 
more concerned than they like to admit. 


and-forthing on this subject in recent weeks, and a com- 
promise proposal is now under serious consideration. It 
calls for the US to provide $500 million to $1 billion for 
research focused on a missile shield for Europe, rather 
than only for the US. The work would be contracted out 
to a consortium headed by the UK Ministry of Defense 
and involving Britain’s top military contractors, such as 
British Aerospace, Thorn EMI, GEC, Plessy and Hunt- 
ing. 

The designers of this arrangement feel it would 
soothe European fears about SDI being an exclusive 
shield for American territory, while offering Congress a 
plausible explanation for sending all that R&D money 
abroad. The Director of SDI, Lt. General James Abra- 
hamson, isn’t waiting for Britain to say yes or no. He has 
already instructed the 5 teams of American industrial 
contractors working on SDI architecture to reorient 
their studies toward putting the Old World under SDI’s 
shield. 

During a visit here recently, Abrahamson said that a 
“highly political” atmosphere has prevented Europe 
from realizing that SDI is merely a research program 
and R&D participation does not commit a country to 
(Continued on page 7) 
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In Print: R&D Spending, Grad Schools, Health Centers 


Support For the Development Of Electronics And 
Materials Technologies By The Governments Of The Unit- 
ed States, Japan, West Germany, France, And The United 
Kingdom, report by the General Accounting Office, of 
the US Congress, pulls together scattered and difficult- 
to-obtain data on programs and spending patterns in the 
5 nations; reports the US government far ahead in 
spending, but with the emphasis on military applica- 
tions, in contrast to the Japanese and German focus on 
R&D for civilian markets. Prepared by GAO at the 
request of the Joint Economic Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Goals and Intergovernmental Activi- 
ty, the report delivers previously elusive statistical back- 


Europe 


(Continued from page 6) 

deploy a missile defense. That may be true, but Eu- 
rope’s doubts about SDI extend far beyond the remote 
question of what comes after the research phase. 


Some of America’s major SDI contractors have in the. 


meantime been talking to potential British partners. A 
delegation of researchers from British Aerospace re- 
cently visited Rockwell in Los Angeles to discuss SDI 
projects. Nothing has yet been signed as a result of those 
talks, but Science Applications, a Washington R&D 
firm, has signed a contract with a leading British com- 
puter researcher, Manny Lehman, a Professor at Lon- 
don’s Imperial College, for work on SDI software. 

British firms are eager to join up, but have been told 
by the Ministry of Defense to await a formal intergov- 
ernmental agreement before entering into contracts. 
Among them is Ferranti, which has a $300,000 draft 
contract with SDI for research on optical computers. 
The contract was arranged by James Ionson, Director of 
SDI’s Office of Innovative Science and Technology, 
who orchestrated Ferranti into a consortium with the 
University of Dayton, in the US, and Professor Des- 
mond Smith, of Heriot-Watt University, in Edinburgh. 

The British firms are increasingly restless about the 
political delays, fearful that some of the projects they’re 
hoping for might be assigned elsewhere. But since the 
Ministry of Defense spends nearly $3 billion a year in 
industrial research laboratories, these firms are control- 
ling their impatience. 

For their part, British civil servants are confident that 
against a background of American eagerness for Euro- 
pean participation, hard bargaining will pay off. As one 
of them put it, “We have made the Americans treat us 
as potential partners and not as some kind of banana 
republic.” —Peter Marsh 

(The author is technology correspondent of the Fi- 
nancial Times of London.) 


up for concerns about the militarily lopsided character 
of US-government-supported R&D. 

(79 pages, no charge, ask for GAO/RCED-85-63, 
available from GAO, Document Handling and Infor- 
mation Services Facility, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, 
Md. 20877; tel. 202/275-6241.) 

# 

Opportunities in Chemistry, a high-class example of 
low-key lobbying by the National Academy of Sciences, 
report by a panel chaired by George C. Pimentel, UC 
Berkeley, lists numerous benefits achieved and ahead in 
chemistry, suggests priorities for research, and says 
more support, especially for university-based chemis- 
try, is needed from industry and government. 

(344 pages, $18.50 paperback, $28.50 clothbound, 
National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution Ave. Nw., 
Washington, DC 20418; tel. 202/334-3313. 

* 

The State of Graduate Education, papers from a con- 
ference in November 1984 at the Brookings Institution, 
edited by Bruce L. R. Smith, a longtime monitor of 
academic health and co-author of the landmark The 
State of Academic Science (1977); contributors include 
Harvey Brooks, Harvard; F. Karl Willenbrock, SMU; 
John C. Vaugh, Association of American Universities, 
and Michael J. Pelczar Jr., Council of Graduate Schools 
in the US. 

(193 pages, $10.95, Brookings Institution, 1775 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. Nw., Washington, DC 20036; tel. 
202/797-6258. ) 

® 

Prescription for Change: To Preserve the Functions of 
Academic Health Centers for the Future, report of the 
Commonwealth Fund Task Force on Academic Health 
Centers, chaired by Robert M. Heyssel, President, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, warns that health-care reim- 
bursement systems are increasingly excluding the poor 
and undercutting financial support for teaching hospi- 
tals; urges consideration of new funding sources, includ- 
ing “taxes” on health-insurance preimums and expan- 
sion of Medicaid coverage; also suggests reductions in 
numbers and training time of residents, and more em- 
phasis on training for ambulatory care. 

(140 pages, no charge for single copies, The Com- 
monwealth Fund, Harkness House, One East 7Sth St., 
New York, NY 10021-2692; tel. 212/535-0400. 


SGR Binders Available 


Embossed, loose-leaf binders to hold two annual vol- 
umes of Science & Government Report are available for 
$8.95 each. Please send payment with order: Science & 
Government Report, PO 6226, Washington, DC 20015 
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Hughes Institute to Keep Medical Research Role 


The newly enriched Howard Hughes Medical In- 
stitute (HHMI) has decided to continue as a direct 
performer of biomedical research, running its own 
laboratories with its own employes, and will not co- 
vert to the Tax Code status of a grant-giving private 
foundation. 

The decision does not preclude “stimulating and 
funding others to conduct medical research,” accord- 
ing to HHMI President Donald S. Fredrickson, but 
he didn’t say that Hughes plans to do that. The “res! 
reason” for the organizational choice, he said, comes 
from “my tour of duty as Director of NIH,” which, 
he pointed out, functions as both a money-giving 
foundation and as a direct operator of research facili- 
ties. “The management of NIH’s own cadre engaged 
in high science has had an invaluable effect on the 
quality” of research supported in other institutions, 
Fredrickson states in a “President’s Report,” Epoch- 
al Decisions, one of the more recondite documents to 
emanate from the misty realms of big-league philan- 
thropy. - 

Throughout the report, Fredrickson stresses that 
HHMI aims for flexibility and that the Internal Reve- 
nue Service “seems willing to give guidance on cru- 
cial points.”” Switching from the medical to the mari- 
time, he adds that “This voyage of collaborative ex- 
plication holds much promise.” 

The decision on organizational pattern provides 
the most recent news from the eagerly watched grand 
behemoth of philanthropy, whose $5 billion sale in 
June of the Hughes Aircraft Company to General 
Motors pushes the $3.5-billion Ford Foundation 
from the top of the charts. Now dispensing perhaps 
$100 million a year, Hughes expects to be spending 
over $300 million by 1990, small in comparison to the 
$5.4-billion National Institutes of Health, which Fre- 
drickson headed from 1975 to 1981; the Hughes mon- 
ey, however, can be extremely potent since it can be 
concentrated on selected areas. At present, it’s con- 
fined to laboratory research on genetics, immunolo- 
gy, metabolic control, and neuroscience. 

In Epochal Decisions, the latest of a series of presi- 
dential statements, Fredrickson reports that the 
Hughes trustees decided in August that the Institute 
would continue in the status of a Medical Research 


Organization, rather than become a private founda- 
tion. Among the categories of tax-exempt organiza- 
tions, he wrote, Congress has “exempted hospitals 
from the strictures applicable to private founda- 
tions,” and has defined the MRO as a research-sup- 
porting organization “directly engaged in the contin- 
uous active conduct of medical research in conjunc- 
tion with a hospital.” 

But he notes that patterns of medical research have 
rapidly changed so that hospitals are no longer at the 
“epicenter of much of the most intensive biomedical 
research,” and he concludes with a question likely to 
ignite inventiveness among grantseekers: “What 
does it mean, in light of these changes, to operate ‘in 
conjunction with a hospital’?” 

Fredrickson also points out that the IRS has bur- 
dened private foundations with administrative and 
financial requirements from which MROs are ex- 
empt. For the foundations, he states, “The annual 
pay-out requirement of 5 percent of fair market value 
of assets is accompanied by a 2-percent tax on net 
investment income, including capital gains, and 
much accounting . . . . Accountability is no less ex- 
pected of an MRO,” he continued, “but the far less 
flexible operation of a private foundation carries a 
penalty of high overhead”—38 cents for each dollar 
distributed in the case of one of “America’s most 
prestigious and successful private foundations,” he 
noted. 

Founded in 1953 by the late Howard Hughes, 
HHMI, which held all the stock of Hughes Aircraft, 
employs about 200 scientists at Hughes laboratories 
in 15 university medical centers around the country. 
“The laboratories,” Fredrickson explains in his re- 
port, “‘are usually leased and occupied as condomini- 
ums from the institutional owners. Most have been 
constructed from capital raised by the academic med- 
ical center, of which a significant share was advanced 
rental from HHMI.” In addition, HHMI has been 
providing fellowships for medical and other students 
to train in its laboratories. 

(Single copies of Epochal Decisions, 26 pages, are 
available without charge from Howard Hughes Med- 
ical Institute, 7984 Old Georgetown Rd., Bethesda, 
Md. 20814; tel. 301/654-4020. 
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